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THOSE TROUBLE-MAKERS IN GALATIA 



BY ERNEST D. BURTON 



The epistle of the Apostle Paul to the churches of Galatia is the beginning 
of the controversial literature of the Christian Church. The letters to the Thes- 
salonians are comforting, corrective, edificatory. The letter to the Galatians 
is polemic, deals with opponents, and deals with them sharply. It denounces 
them as false brethren, spies in the Christian community, expresses the wish 
that they would "cut themselves off," and pronounces an anathema on them. 

Who were these mischief-makers in the early Christian church with whom, 
as this letter shows, Paul came into conflict in Jerusalem and Antioch and Galatia, 
and, as the letters to the Corinthian church show, in Corinth also, and what was 
the essence of their heresy ? 

The letter itself tells us very plainly, though for the most part incidentally. 
Paul was himself the first preacher of the gospel in Galatia, and he preached 
there the same gospel for which he afterward contended so strenuously at 
Jerusalem and elsewhere. He had been reared a Pharisee, but his acceptance of 
Jesus as the Christ carried with it a thorough repudiation of Pharisaic legalism 
and a clear conviction that the gospel of Jesus Christ must be wholly separated 
from the demands of the law. The salvation that is in Jesus he offered to Gen- 
tiles, not on condition that they should become disciples of Moses, children of 
Abraham by circumcision, but solely on condition of faith in Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God. He did not require circumcision (5:1 ff.), although the Old Testa- 
ment clearly said that without circumcision men could not become participants 
in the covenant with God (Genesis, chap. 17). He did not demand obedience 
to law, but only faith and love (3:1-6; 5:6). Times and places of worship the 
new converts undoubtedly had, but the Sabbath, as such, and other Jewish days 
they were not taught by Paul to observe (4:10, 11). In short, Paul proposed 
to his converts no body of legalistic requirements, required of them no passing 
through a vestibule of legalism or Judaism in order to enter into the fulness 
of the gospel, but introduced them at once into the large liberty of the sons 
of God. 

Why he did this we can gather from this letter. His own experience under 
law had convinced him of its futility as a means of bringing men into right rela- 
tion to God. "We have learned," he says to Peter, "that a man is not justified 
by works of law . . . . for by works of law no living being can be justified " 
(2:16). By his experience under law he had "died to law" (2:19). The law, 
which had been a failure in his case, despite the fact that he had made the utmost 
possible use of it, having advanced in the Jews' religion beyond the other young 
Pharisees of his day, having been more exceedingly jealous than they for the 
doctrines and practices of that religion which they had inherited from their 
fathers (1:14), he could no longer conscientiously impose upon others. The 
discipline which had failed to bring him to God, which he had indeed been obliged 
to abandon in order to devote his fife to God (2:19), he could not demand that 
others should undergo. 
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It is true indeed that Paul saw a certain value in the law as a factor in the 
experience of the race. It had played its divinely appointed part in human 
history. But it belonged to the childhood of the race, and that period of child- 
hood was over (3:19-29). What the race had learned by centuries of experi- 
ence, the individual did not need to learn by repeating that experience in his 
own person. Nor did the Gentiles need to repeat the experience of the Jews 
and sojourn in the wilderness of the law before entering into the privileges of 
the gospel. For not only was the experience of the Jew an open book from which 
they might learn, but they also had themselves been through their period of 
bondage, and had no need to pass through another, which, though different in 
details, would be of essentially the same kind as that through which they had 
already passed (4:8-11). What have previous generations or other nations 
learned by experience, that the men of this generation should give heed to ? 

To the uncircumcised Galatians, therefore, who had believed in Jesus, he 
declared that they were already sons of God by their faith in Christ Jesus (3: 26), 
that so far from circumcision benefiting them in any way they would lose all 
benefit from Christ if they accepted it, and he warned them not to forego their 
liberty by coming under the yoke of bondage to the law (5:1-4). He denounced 
those who wished to have Titus circumcised as spies who had sneaked into the 
church to take away from believers their liberty in Christ Jesus and rob them 
of the truth in Christ (2:4, 5). Even the observance of the Sabbath and other 
Jewish days he regarded with alarm (4: 10). 

This gospel without law the Galatians had received with eagerness and joy. 
The apostle who brought it to them was an angel of God, despite the fact that 
he was or had recently been ill and was in some way repulsive to them (4: 14). 
They accepted Christian baptism (3:27), the Pentecost experience was repeated, 
the Holy Spirit coming upon them and giving evidence of his presence and power 
by miracles wrought among them, and probably by them (3:2-5). 

Now to a certain part of the Christian community all this was extremely 
distasteful and alarming. It is indeed important to notice that this element 
was not the strictly primitive element. There is evidence to show that the 
first Palestinian followers of Jesus, while retaining their place in the Jewish 
community and sharing in the temple-worship as of old, were yet not opposed 
to the acceptance of the gospel of Jesus by Gentiles or disposed to insist upon 
their coming into subjection to all the requirements of the law. Paul's own 
pre-conversion persecution of the Christians probably had its chief incentive 
in this liberal attitude on the part of the followers of the Nazarene. And in 
this letter he says (1:24) that the churches of Judea glorified God when they 
heard of his work in Syria and Silicia, though in all probability this work was 
of the same general character as that which he afterward did in Galatia. 

But things had changed at Jerusalem. To the older element of simple- 
minded Galileans, now become apostles, there had recently been added a group 
of people who, accepting the messiahship of Jesus, retained with full Pharisaic 
intensity their belief in the law and wished to enforce its requirements with all 
rigor and strictness in respect to both Jews and Gentiles in the church (2:4, 5). 

The basis of their claim is easy to see. Though we have no letter from them 
and no record of their speeches, Paul's answer to them in the third chapter of 
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this letter makes it clear that they planted themselves on the permanent authority 
of the Old Testament. Their whole argument may very well have been based 
on the seventeenth chapter of Genesis, and if their premise that the Old Testa- 
ment is of permanent authority be granted, there is no escape from their conclu- 
sion. The Scripture says expressly that "if any man will not receive circumcision, 
he shall be cut off from my people; he hath broken my covenant." And it further 
affirms that this requirement is perpetual. 

Evidently the Jerusalem apostles were somewhat perplexed by the arguments 
of these recently added members of the church. Probably they were residents 
of Jerusalem. Very likely they were of a rather higher class of society than 
the former Galilean fishermen, Peter and James and John. Not improbably 
they had received the education of the Jerusalem schools; and Peter and his 
fellow-apostles, who had never enjoyed these advantages, were somewhat at 
a loss to know what to say. Jesus to be sure had never been a strict legalist, 
but apparently also he had not discussed the matter in detail. On the question 
of circumcising gentile Christians, at any rate, they had no specific word of 
the Lord. And so the new Pharisaic members of the community, of whose 
accession the Christians were at first perhaps rather proud, began to have things 
their way. With or without the consent of the apostles they sent a delegation 
to Antioch to protest against the loose practices of the Christian community. 
This led to the conference at Jerusalem (2: i-io), the outcome of which was that 
the Jerusalem apostles, though at first out of consideration for the Jerusalem 
legalists they urged Paul to make concessions in the matter of the circumcision 
of the Gentiles, finally came out on Paul's side, and conceded that he should be 
recognized as the apostle of the gospel to gentile lands, while they would continue 
to preach among the Jews. 

But this compromise did not really go to the heart of the problem, and in 
the subsequent incident at Antioch (2 : 1 1-14), in order to hold what he had gained 
at Jerusalem, Paul found himself forced to go into the matter more deeply and 
take a more radical position, affirming not only that the law was not to be 
enforced in reference to the Gentiles, but that it must not be observed by the 
Jewish Christians under conditions such as existed at Antioch, when observance 
of it by the Jews would have either divided the church or forced the Gentiles 
also to keep the law. 

Meantime the Christian legalists continued their agitation and propaganda, 
deterred neither by the conference at Jerusalem nor by the incident at Antioch. 
Convinced that they were right and Paul wrong, with the Scriptures clearly on 
their side, they could not let matters rest. No mere agreement of the apostles, 
in which they had been overruled, could prevent their doing their utmost to 
reconvert Paul's churches to the orthodox faith, which, while accepting Jesus as 
the Messiah, was in all other respects pure and simple Pharisaic Judaism. 

They sent their missionaries to Galatia, pointed out to the Galatian Chris- 
tians the inadequacy of Paul's gospel, its non-conformity to the Old Testament 
teaching, and actually persuaded them to begin the practice of some of the require- 
ments of the law. They tactfully abstained from insisting on the whole law, 
but when the matter came to the knowledge of Paul they were on the point of 
succeeding in inducing the Gala tians to adopt circumcision (1:6; 5:2 fi-)- This 
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result, if it had been achieved, would have been from Paul's point of view a 
repudiation and abandonment of the gospel itself, a forsaking of Christ, a return 
to bondage (1:6, 7; 4:9-11; 5:2-4); and in haste and with intensity of feeling 
he wrote this letter to avert such a disaster. 

What then was the real point at issue between Paul and the legalistic mis- 
sionaries from Jerusalem ? What did these people on whom he pronounced his 
anathema really stand for, and what was his contention as against them ? 

The heart of the matter is this: Paul stood for the principle of progress in 
religion on the basis of an ever-renewed interpretation of human experience. 
His opponents stood for the principle that what had been for the prophets of 
centuries ago the final truth, and had found its place in the Scriptures, is fixed 
and binding for all time and all nations. 

Paul had grown up under this legalistic conception of religion. When he 
became a follower of Jesus he repudiated it, and instead adopted the principle 
that present-day convictions and present-day practice are to be based on all 
past experience, including not only that which was the basis of the teaching of 
canonized Scripture, but the experience of succeeding generations and of living 
men. Paul's own experience under law had convinced him beyond a doubt 
that as a method of attaining character and the divine approval, legalism in all 
its forms was a failure, and the imposition of it on Gentiles a crime against reli- 
gion. He had found that in his own case faith in Christ, which takes no account 
of statute as such, accomplished what the law could not do, in that it gave peace 
with God and generated love toward men. He had also discovered by experi- 
ment and observation that faith accomplished the same results in an uncircum- 
cised and unlegalized Gentile as in himself, who had had all the advantages 
that Jewish blood and circumcision and conformity to law could confer. 

Yet Paul's strong conviction and vigorous polemic against his opponents 
did not mean intolerance. It was his opponents who insisted on uniformity of 
belief and practice for all, and endeavored to proselyte Paul's converts to their 
own view. Against this effort the apostle vigorously protested. But he never 
retaliated. Except as an incident of the defense of the liberty of the Gentile 
he never sought to force his view on the Jewish Christians and never invaded 
the territory of the pillar apostles. Differences of opinion he seemed to expect 
and to accept with equanimity. His whole contention was against the attempt of 
his opponents to force their judgments upon him and his gentile Christians. 
The one thing he could not tolerate was intolerance. 

In short, Paul was an evolutionist in religion, in effect accepting the principle 
that religion is always in the making under the guidance of a divine Spirit always 
guiding men into truth through the interpretation of the ever-increasing experi- 
ence of the race. Differences of opinion and practice between different periods, 
and between people of the same period, are normal. Authority was for him not 
in a book, or a church, or a creed, but in the thought of God as that is discovered 
by the courageous interpretation of the experience of men. Faith and love 
were for him the vital elements of religion, not obedience to law. On the other 
hand his opponents believed that religion is a static thing; that the last word 
concerning it had been spoken when the canon of Scripture was closed. Ancient 
prophecies might find fulfilment in later times. Scribes might build a hedge 
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about the law and add the hedge to the law. But nothing once announced by 
a prophet or law-giver whose utterances had found place in sacred Scripture 
could thereafter be superseded by larger light or the perception of a deeper insight. 
Revelation has ceased. The book is closed. The law rules. Henceforth men 
can but reaffirm what their fathers of long ago learned. 

Who are the present-day successors of Paul's opponents ? Who stand today 
for the principles for which Paul contended? Who make religion a thing of 
statutes and words ? Who insist that all must conform to the beliefs and prac- 
tices of former ages? Who hold religion to be still in the making under the 
guidance of a God who worketh even until now ? Do you stand with Paul, or 
with those mischief-makers in Galatia who, he said, were seeking to rob the 
church of the truth in Christ ? 



HOW TO READ THE LETTER TO THE 
GALATIANS 

Read with an understanding of the situation out of which it arose and an 
appreciation of the issues involved, few pieces of religious literature in existence 
are more interesting than Paul's letter to the Galatians. The remoteness of the 
situation and the frequent references to circumstances or lines of argument of 
which we have no direct knowledge make it hard reading to the modern Anglo- 
Saxon. But the issues at stake are in principle real ones today, and it is worth 
while to make an effort to understand this ancient but vital writing. The follow- 
ing outline will, it is believed, help one to read the letter with understanding and 
appreciation. 

I. Introduction (1:1-10). 

i. Salutation, including assertion of the writer's apostolic authority (1:1-5). 
2. Indignant rebuke of the Galatian apostasy, virtually including the theme 

of the epistle: The gospel which Paul preached the true and only gospel 

(1:6-10). 

II. Personal Portion of the Epistle. 

The general theme established by proving Paul's independence of all human 
authority and direct relation to Christ (1:11 — 2:21). 

1. Proposition: Paul received his gospel not from men, but immediately from 
Christ (1:11, 12). 

2. Evidence substantiating this proposition, drawn from various periods of 
his life (1:13 — 2:21). 

a) From his life before his conversion (1:13, 14). 

b) From his conduct just after his conversion (1 : 15-17). 

c) From his first visit to Jerusalem (1 : 18-24). 

d) From his conduct on a subsequent visit to Jerusalem (2:1-10). 

e) From his conduct in resisting Peter at Antioch (2:11-14). 

f) Continuation of his address at Antioch so stated as to be for the 
Galatians also an exposition of the gospel which Paul preached 
(2:15-21). 
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III. Refutatory Portion of the Epistle. 

The doctrine that both Jews and Gentiles become acceptable to God by faith 
rather than by obedience to statutes of law defended by refutation of the 
arguments of his opponents, chiefly by showing that the "heirs of Abraham " 
are such by faith in Christ, not by works of law (chaps. 3, 4). 

1. Appeal to the early Christian experience of the Galatians (3:1-5). 

2. Argument from the fact of Abraham's justification by faith (3:6-9). 

3. Argument from the curse which the law pronounces (3:10-14). 

4. Argument from the chronological order of promise and law (3 : 15-22). 

5. The temporary and inferior nature of the condition under the law (3 : 23 — 
4:11). 

6. Fervent exhortation, appealing to the former affection of the Galatians 
for Paul (4:12-20). 

7. Allegorical argument from the two branches of the family of Abraham 
(4:21-31). 

IV. Hortatory Portion of the Epistle (5 : 1 — 6 : 10). 

1. Exhortations directly connected with the doctrine of the epistle (chap. 5). 

a) Appeal to the Galatians to stand fast in their freedom in Christ 
(5:1-12). 

b) Exhortation not to convert liberty into license (5: 13-26). 

2. More general exhortations (6: 1-10). 

V. Conclusion (6:11-18). 

1. Final warning against the Judaizers (6:11-16). 

2. Appeal enforced by his own sufferings (6:17). 

3. Benediction (6:18). 



